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legislation was regarded as a restriction of negro
rights but as a wide extension to the negro of rights
never before possessed, an adaptation of the white
man's laws to his peculiar case. It is doubtful
whether in some of the States the authorities be-
lieved that there were any discriminatory laws;
they probably overlooked some of the free negro
legislation already on the statute books. In Ala-
bama, for example, General Wager Swayne, the
head of the Freedmen's Bureau, reported that all
such laws had either been dropped by the legisla-
ture or had been vetoed by the governor. Yet
the statute books do show some discriminations.
There is a marked difference between earlier and
later legislation. The more stringent laws were
enacted before the end of 1865. After New Year's
Day had passed and the negroes had begun to
settle down, the legislatures either passed mild
laws or abandoned all special legislation for the
negroes. Later in 1866, several States repealed the
legislation of 1865.

In so far as the "Black Laws" discriminated
against the negro they were never enforced but
were suspended from the beginning by the army
and the Freedmen's Bureau. They had, how-
ever, a very important effect upon that section of